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is by Albert J. Harris 


BY President, I.C.1.R.1. 
School of Education, Queens College 


Flushing, New York 


Tuis IssuE marks the first appear- 
ance of THE READING TEACHER as 
a printed magazine. Last year we 
were proud of its contents but not 
so impressed by the office duplicating 
process that we used. From now on 
we will have reason to be proud of 
both content and appearance. 


The Editorial Board has decided 
to continue the much praised plan 
of having a central theme for each 
issue. The increase in number of 
pages allows for several articles on 
the main theme and in addition, spe- 
cial articles, ICIRI news, book re- 
views, and other features. Your Edi- 
tor, Nancy Larrick, has put untold 
hours into this issue, from selecting 
the theme and securing the articles, 
through choosing type and paper, to 
reading proof. Her devotion has 
made the continued improvement 
of this magazine a reality. 

Advertisements appear in this is- 
sue. They help to defray the sharp 
increase in our printing costs, and 
all advertisements are reviewed by 
our staff before being accepted. We 
plan to continue to accept a limited 
amount of advertising. 

The improved appearance and in- 
creased size of our magazine is an 
immediate consequence of the 
healthy growth in our membership 
during the past few months. ICIRI 
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~ We Proudly Present the “New” Reading Teacher 


has been expanding at a most en- 
couraging rate. Your officers confi- 
dently expect that the new appear- 
ance of THE READING TEACHER will 
bring in hundreds of new members. 
Show this copy to your friends; some 
of them will want to join ICIRI in 
order to receive our magazine regu- 
larly. Increased membership has 
made possible our present vastly im- 
proved magazine; further increases 
in membership will allow us to pro- 
vide more service and to continue to 
improve THe Reapinc TEACHER. 


From the Editor 


Five articles in this issue deal with 
the important problem of meeting 
the needs of individual children. 
Many of us have given lip-service to 
the concept of individualized in- 
struction. But when we have faced 
thirty to forty youngsters bursting 
with assorted kinds of curiosity and 
energy, we have sometimes faltered. 

Then to steady our own uncer- 
tainties, we have often clung to the 
old way of all working together at 
the same tasks and at the same pace. 

We hope that the group of arti- 
cles in this issue of THE READING 
TEACHER give enough information 
and specific suggestions to encourage 
you to improve your way of meeting 
the needs of each child. 
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Meeting the Needs of Individual Children 


by Emmett Albert Betts 
Director, The Reading Clinic 


IMPROVEMENT of reading instruction 
begins with the study of individual 
differences. For generations, students 
of learning have piled up overwhelm- 
ing evidence on the basic truth of the 
admonition: begin where the learner 
is. As one eight-year-old remarked, 
“You can’t do it high if you can’t do 
it low.” (6) 

Reduced to elementary terms, the 
improvement of reading abilities em- 
braces three steps: 

1. Estimating the learner’s “level” 
of achievement. 

2. Beginning instruction at the 
learner’s level of achievement. 

3. Guiding the learner in the for- 
mation of concepts and in the de- 
velopment of language “skills” so 
that he moves to higher levels. 

“Beginning where the learner is” 
has been demonstrated as the start- 
ing point of instruction. There is no 
exaggeration whatsoever in this state- 
ment: If every learner in this country 
could begin to read on his own “level” 
tomorrow morning, reading abilities 
would be improved significantly. (4) 

(The term level is assumed to be 
a point on a learning curve rather 
than an actual plateau, or level.) 


Differences 


Much lip service has been given 
to individual differences. Many books 
and hundreds of articles have been 
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published on this topic. (2, 5) In 
spite of this flow of words, investi- 
gations of classroom practices yield 
indisputable evidence that regimen- 
tation in one form or another is still 
the order of the day. An all-out effort 
to differentiate instruction in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools is yet to 
be made. 

The Problem. There are two facets 
of the “differences” problem. First, 
there are differences among individ- 
uals in a group. For many reasons, 
the range of these differences in lan- 
guage development, for example, is 
not understood. (4) 

Second, there are differences in the 
achievements of a given individual. 
This variability of achievement in 
language, arithmetic, art, music, etc., 
by an individual is as significant as 
the differences among individuals in 
a group. (1, Ch. XIV) 

First Grade Entrants. Upon admis- 
sion to the first grade, a few pupils 
can do some reading. Some are ready 
for their first steps in reading; others 
vary considerably in readiness for 
reading. They range in chronological 
age from about five to six and one- 
half years; in mental age, from about 
four and one-half years to eight or 
more years. These differences are 
multiplied by variations in person- 
alities, interests, experience, attitudes, 
motivations, etc. 
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Differences among first grade en- 
trants are wide and varied; they are 
real. Furthermore, a given individual 
may have considerable aptitude for 
art and very little aptitude for mu- 
sic. He may have unusual language 
facility and a meager stock of num- 
ber concepts. And so on. Individual 
variability may be as great as the indi- 
vidual differences within the group. 
In brief, each individual is unique 
unto himself. (1, Ch. XTV) 

Flexible Grouping. The wide range 
of individual differences in a class 
or group and the variability within 
the individual make necessary differ- 
entiated guidance in beginning read- 
ing instruction. For teaching purposes, 
the class is organized into effective 
social groups. This grouping is flex- 
ible in the sense that differences in 
concept development and oral lan- 
guage achievement (as prerequisites 
for reading achievement) are consid- 
ered. 

It is also flexible in the sense that 
specific interests and needs are recog- 
nized. For example, one in about 
twenty pupils requires an approach 
to word learning (word perception) 
and word recognition (knowing the 
word again) different from that re- 
quired by his classmates. 

Range of Differences. As pupils 
move through the elementary school, 
the range of difference in readiness 
for beginning reading instruction ap- 
proaches zero. Most of them have ac- 
quired some basic reading “skills” by 
the age of nine years. However, the 
range of reading achievement is in- 
creased. 

Upon admission to grade two, a 
few children are still in the read- 
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summarized: 


ing readiness stage. At the other end 
of the scale are those pupils who 
enjoy reading materials at the “third- 
reader” level of readability. 

This relatively wide range of 
achievement levels in reading is slow- 
ly and surely increased. Surveys show 
that typical fourth-grade entrants. 
range in reading ability from about 
zero to “seventh-reader” level. At 
the fifth grade level, the range is 
from zero to “twelfth-reader” level. 

In the “good old days” many low 
achievers dropped out of school at 
the sixth or eighth grade levels. To- 
day, there are fewer withdrawals. 
As a result, the range of differences 
continues to increase in the junior 
and senior high schools where the 
range is sixteen years or more. (4, 18) 

Verification of Differences. The 
above are some facts regarding dif- 
ferences among individuals and dif- 
ferences within individuals. They can 
be verified within a school system or 
a classroom. 

Many of the facts on differences 
have been obtained by means of 
standardized tests as well as by means 
of informal observations. (5, Ch. 
XXI) However, for many reasons, 
standardized tests of reading often do 
not reveal these differences. On many 
of the present tests, a low achiever 
tends to obtain a score which is one 
to four grades above the level of the 
instructional materials he can read. 
Furthermore, some tests yield only a 
four or five year range of achieve- 
ment, which, of course, does not 
square with the facts. (4) 

Conclusions. Some of the conclu- . 
sions from studies in this area are 
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1. First grade entrants present a 
wide range of individual differences 
in oral language achievement. 

2. At successive age or grade levels, 
the range of differences in language 
development is increased. 

3. The range of differences at a 
given age or grade level is greater 
than the average difference between 
two successive grade levels. 

4. There is almost as much vari- 
ability within the individual as there 
are differences among individuals in 
a class or group. That is, an individ- 
ual’s abilities (e.g., language facility, 
music, numbers) tend to be relatively 
independent of each other. 

5. A group with approximately the 
same achievement level in reading 
varies widely in abilities required for 
arithmetic computation, music, art, 
science, etc. | 

6. Provision for individual needs 
rather than non-promotion of low- 
achievers and retarded readers ap- 
pears to be the key to the problem. 


Basic Concepts 


Research has continued to pave 
the way for both the effective recog- 
nition of and provision for individual 
differences and needs within the class- 
room. First, informal procedures for 
estimating reading levels have been 


developed. (5, Ch. XXI) Second, 
both objective and informal tech- 
niques have been developed for esti- 
mating the readability level, or read- 
ing difficulty, of instructional materi- 
als. (7) For making an informal 
reading inventory, materials graded 
in readability are used. 

The procedure for estimating read- 
ing levels is direct and effective. An 


individual (or a group) is presented 
with a graded series of selections, 
books, or current events papers. He 
begins at a low level and reads short 
selections at succeeding levels until 
he either no longer understands what 
he reads or no longer can pronounce 
the words. 


Basal Reading Level. The highest 
reader (or readability) level at which 
an individual can read with under- 
standing and with no symptoms of 
difficulty is herein called the basal 
reading level. The reading is done 
with ease. There are no symptoms of 
frustration such as word-by-word 
reading, lip movement, finger point- 
ing, etc. The term basal level is not 
important but the concept is. (5, Ch. 
XXI) 

The basal level is a useful starting 
point when the individual has over- 
learned the use of crutches, such as 
lip movement. Usually the learner 
reads at a higher level. 

Independent Reading Level. The 
highest reader (or readability) level 
at which an individual can read with- 
out teacher help is herein called the 
independent reading level. At this 
level, the learner has no symptoms of 
difficulty. Again, the term independ- 
ent reading level is not important 
but the concept is. (5, Ch. XXI) 

There is one major difference be- 
tween the basal reading level and 
the independent reading level: word 
recognition needs. At the basal level, 
there are no word recognition prob- 
lems. At the independent level, the 
individual with less than second-or 
third-reader ability can cope with 
one “new” word in about 200 running 
words. 
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An individual with more reading 
ability can cope with one “new” word 
in about 100 running words. The 
more mature reader’s word recogni- 
tion skills usually are more highly 
developed and, therefore, he can cope 
with more “new” words without 
symptoms of frustration. . 

This concept of the independent 
reading level is basic to differentiated 
reading instruction. First, the individ- 
ual! needs this information so that he 
has a basis for the intelligent selec- 
tion of reading materials. Second, the 
school librarian needs this informa- 
tion in order to guide her “customers” 
to readable books which build long- 
time reading interests. Third, parents 
need this information for the pur- 
chase of readable books for their chil- 
dren. 

Fourth, the classroom teacher uses 
this information on independent read- 
ing levels as a basis for guiding in- 
dependent reading activities. If she 
is using a basal reader, she suggests 
“follow-up” or extensive reading in 
materials which the learners can deal 
with independently. If she makes 
maximum use of current events ma- 
terials, she obtains materials suitable 
for the range of independent reading 
levels in the class. If she is making 
use of a core-curriculum, or experi- 
ence, approach to reading, she uses 
materials that are never above the in- 
dependent reading levels of her 
pupils. 

Fifth, individuals in speed reading 
classes work at their independent 
reading levels, emphasizing assimila- 
tive rather than critical reading tech- 
niques. In regular classrooms, teachers 
have improved the rates of compre- 
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hension by more than 100 percent, 
using the independent reading levels 
as the basis for the selection of ma- 
terials. 

One of the goals of reading instruc- 
tion is to develop independent read- 
ing and study habits. To achieve this 
goal, the teacher assumes full respon- 
sibility for differentiating instruction 
in terms of the independent reading 
levels of her pupils. 

Instructional Reading Level. The 
highest reader (or readability) level 
at which an individual can read un- 
der teacher guidance is herein called 
the instructional reading level. Usual- 
ly an individual can read more dif- 
ficult material under teacher guid- 
ance than he can read “on his own.” 

There is one major difference be- 
tween the independent and the in- 
structional reading level: comprehen- 
sion and word recognition needs. Dur- 
ing the first, or silent, reading, the 
individual may meet a maximum of 
one “new” word in twenty running 
words without symptoms of frustra- 
tion. Usually, however, more progress 
is made when an average of about 
one “new” word in forty or fifty is 
met. When the reading is burdened 
by too many new words and con- 
cepts, symptoms of difficulty appear. 

At the instructional as well as at 
the basal and independent reading 
levels, there is a high level of com- 
prehension. The reading is done with- 
out evidence of finger pointing, ten- 
sion movements, etc. The first — i.e., 
silent — reading of a selection is done 
without lip movement, finger point- 
ing, tension, etc. The rereading—si- 
lent or oral — is characterized by 
rhythm, accurate interpretation of 
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punctuation, and freedom from word 
recognition errors. 

A sensible approach to the preven- 
tion of reading difficulties is to avoid 
the use of materials which induce 
symptoms of frustration. Certainly 
there is no justification in drilling the 
learner into the use of crutches, such 
as lip movement, by frustrating him 
day after day. 


Hearing Comprehension 


One index to capacity reading is 
hearing comprehension. The hearing 
comprehension level is estimated by 
reading to the individual from graded 
reading materials. The highest level 
at which the individual can under- 
stand what is read to him is herein 
called the hearing comprehension 
level. (5, pp. 452-454) 


It is reasonable to assume that the 
individual’s instructional reading level 
should be about the same as his hear- 
ing comprehension level. The amount 
that the hearing comprehension level 
exceeds the instructional reading level 
is the amount of retardation in read- 
ing. An effective developmental read- 
ing program maintains the instruc- 
tional reading level at the hearing 
comprehension level. 

By using an informal hearing com- 
prehension inventory, the teacher dif- 
ferentiates between slow learners and 
retarded readers. This avoids the fal- 
lacy of trying to bring all learners up 
to “class average.” 


Directed Reading Activities 


The chief purpose of reading in- 
struction is, of course, to raise the 
learner’s level of competence in read- 
ing. The procedure used for improv- 


ing reading ability is called a directed 
reading activity. 

There are many legitimate pro- 
cedures for directing reading activi- 
ties. The approach is dictated by the 
type of material, the concepts, tech- 
niques, skills to be developed, etc. 

Basal Reader Approach. When so- 
called basal materials (e.g., basal 
readers or current events materials) 
are used, the learners are grouped in 
terms of their instructional reading 
levels. The lowest achiever in the 
group meets no more thar. one “new” 
word in twenty running. words; the 
highest achiever, no more than one in 
about eighty running words. In short, 
there is a relatively wide range of 
achievement levels within a reading 
group. 

Before reading a selection, the 
pupils are oriented or prepared for 
the content. Basic concepts are de- 
veloped to improve word recognition 
and comprehension. Pupil questions 
are used as the basis for motivation. 

The first reading is done silently 
for many reasons. During this silent 
reading and/or immediately there- 
after, specific help is given on com- 
prehension and word recognition 
problems. For example, the teacher 
notes the elements in the words which 
cause the word recognition probletns, 
classifies the needs, and gives direct 
help on those needs. (5, Ch. XXIV) 
Likewise, she notes the specific prob- 
lems in comprehension, classifies 
them, and gives direct help on those 
needs. (11) 

Before the directed reading activ- 
ity, a given selection is at the instruc- 
tional level of the pupils. The learn- 
ing during the orientation and the 
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first reading brings the selection down 
to the independent reading level of 
the learners. Hence, the rereading — 
silent or oral — is done at the in- 
dependent reading level. 

This use of basal reading materials 
insures independence in reading-study 
activities. No teacher needs to apolo- 
gize for the use of basal textbooks. 
They offer advantages that are 
unique. 

Experience Approach. The experi- 
ence or core-curriculum approach to 
reading instruction is made in terms 
of areas, or centers, of interest. Much 
of the planning is done with the en- 
tire class to evaluate “what they 
know” and to organize an ever-grow- 
ing list of questions on “what we 
want to know” about the topic. 

The class, then, is organized into 
groups to deal with specific areas of 
interest relevant to the class project. 
This grouping by interest areas brings 
together individuals with a wide 
range of achievement levels. This 
plan, therefore, requires the directing 
of reading activities in terms. of this 
range. 

For the experience approach, the 
learners are guided to materials that 
can be read at the independent read- 
ing level. One of the purposes of 
this type of reading activity is to 
bring the material down from the 
learner’s independent reading level to 
nis basal reading level. 

In a comprehensive program of dif- 
ferentiated reading instruction, pro- 
vision is made for both the basal 
reader and the “experience” ap- 
proaches. Each approach makes a 
unique contribution to the improve- 
ment of reading abilities. 
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Group Inventories. Occasionally 
there is a real need for administer- 
ing an informal reading inventory on 
an individual basis. However, the im- 
portant use of the technique is in a 
group reading situation. Each directed 
reading activity offers an opportunity 
for the informal observation of read- 
ing levels and needs. 


Differentiated Guidance 


In a healthy social climate, the 
learners know their levels of achieve- 
ment and are motivated by an aware- 
ness of their needs. The chief pur- 
pose of any procedure for differen- 
tiating instruction is to provide equal 
opportunities for learning. Other 
things being equal, the materials of 
instruction are selected in terms of the 
independent and instructional reading 
levels as well as the interests and 
specific needs of the learners. 

How individual needs are met in 
the classroom depends upon many 
factors: the social climate of the class- 
room, the professional competence of 
the teacher, the availability of ap- 
propriate instructional materials, etc. 
Not the least of these is the social 
climate of the classroom. This cli- 
mate, in turn, depends upon the ex- 
tent to which guidance is. differenti- 
ated in the several classroom activi- 
ties. When special aptitudes are rec- 
ognized in music, art, science, mathe- 
matics, and so on, each learner comes 
into his own. 

Furthermore, many opportunities 
for putting differentiated guidance on 
a sound social basis grow out of 
activities involving the entire class. 
John and Mary bring ideas gleaned 
from My Weekly Reader II or from 
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other “easy” reading. Jack and Mar- 
tha may organize information from 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
The World Book Encyclopedia, a 
world almanac, or some other refer- 
ence. The success of a plan for dif- 
ferentiated guidance depends to no 
small degree on class rather than 
small group or individual activities. 

Individual Help. Differentiated 
guidance is not completely individ- 
ualized guidance. While learning is 
an individual activity, teaching is 
usually done with a class or a group. 
However, there is a definite need for 
some individual help in any class- 
room. 

The prevention of reading difficul- 
ties is not achieved by more individ- 
ual attention, as is the popular belief. 
It is the kind, or quality, of individual 
attention given that produces results. 
For example, drilling on lists of iso- 
lated words to overcome a word learn- 
ing or a word recognition problem 
can be silly and fruitless — whether 
the drilling is done in an individual 
or in a group situation. 

Then, again, requiring an individ- 
ual to read orally at sight materials 
that are too difficult is a double-bar- 
reled method of developing strong 
attitudes of withdrawal from reading 
situations — whether done in an in- 
dividual or a group situation. The 
professional competence of the teach- 
er in giving appropriate instruction 
is the “secret” to preventive guidance. 

Occasionally, an individual doesn’t 
“get the hang” of consonant blends, 
vowe! digraphs, or some other ele- 
ment in word recognition. Or, he 
doesn’t quite “click” on an idiom or 
a figurative expression. In these in- 


‘tances, a few minutes of help on a 
ecific need may prevent days, weeks, 
months of frustration. Individual 
help “rifled” at a very specific need 
is a small but an essential part of 
differentiated guidance. (4) 

Grouping. There are many legiti- 
mate ways to group learners for ef- 
fective instruction. At this point, three 
of these ways will be outlined. 

(1) At present, the grouping of 
learners in terms of their instructional 
reading levels appears to be highly 
desirable. This approach appears to 
be justified when the materials are 
graded not only from book to book 
but also within the book. (4) 


(2) Frequently small groups are 


organized within the classroom to 
clear up specific reading needs. For 
example, a group may be organized 
for one or more sessions for direct 
help on alphabetizing, outlining, us- 
ing the index, interpreting respellings 
in the dictionary, discriminating be- 
tween the sounds of syllables, dif- 
ferentiating between fact and opinion, 
drawing conclusions from related 
facts, or a number of other specific 
word recognition or comphehension 
needs. When these needs are identi- 
fied in a directed reading activity, 
the situation is ripe for direct help on 
a specific need. This is learning based 
on “felt needs.” (4) 

(3) Most textbooks in science and 
the social studicss — at all school 
levels — are organized by units. These 
units include a wide variety of “sub- 
jects”: Eskimos, the Revolution, 
primitive man, conservation, light, 
heat, etc. Since a single textbook is 
not readable by all members of a 
class, there is added reason for a so- 
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called experience, or unit, approach. 

Grouping in terms of reading in- 
terests requires a high level of pro- 
fessional competence and access to 
valid information on the readability 
of appropriate materials. It requires 
a knowledge of techniques for study- 
ing differences among individuals and 
within individuals. The teacher works 
hand-in-hand with the librarian. Spe- 
cial attention is given to estimating 
the independent reading levels and 
the interests of the learners. More- 
over, systematic guidance is given in 
all reading-study situations. 


Summary 


The key to the improvement of 


reading instruction is guidance in 


terms of individual needs. This ap- 
proach to improvement requires pro- 
fessional competence in estimating 
reading levels, in classifying and pro- 
viding direct help on specific needs, 
in conducting class activities which 
yield effective human relationships, 
and in organizing informal group and 
individual activities to meet special 
needs and interests. 

Differentiated guidance challenges 
all learners from the low achievers to 
the high achievers. The day when dif- 
ferentiated guidance is used as a de- 
vice for bringing all low achievers 
“up to grade level” has passed. The 
goal is to help each individual achieve 
to the limits of his capacity, to de- 
velop his own personality to the full. 

Discussions of the concept ap- 
proach to word learning and recogni- 
tion, of critical thinking in reading 
situations, of group dynamics, and 
other “newer” practices are futile un- 


_til an honest all-out effort is made 
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to learn the individual before teach- 
ing him in class or small group situa- 
tions. Before major revisions of the 
curriculum are undertaken, differenti- 
ated guidance must become a reality 
— an accepted practice rather than 
a shibboleth, or meaningless pass- 
word, to modern education. To this 
proposition there simply is no valid 
rebuttal. 
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New Magazines for Children 


This fall several new magazines 
for children have made their appear- 
ance. One of these is J.A.C. (Junior 
American Citizen) published by Scho- 
lastic Magazines. This is a weekly 
magazine for Grades 4-5. 

Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine is 
put out by the publishers of Chil- 
dren’s Digest and Parents’ Magazine. 
It contains some stories and a large 
proportion of cut-and-color material. 

Silver Bells is being distributed 
through Charles E. Tuttle of Rut- 
land, Vermont. This is the English 
language edition of a_ beautifully 
illustrated Japanese magazine of the 
same name. 
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How Can | Help Every Child 
With Thirty or More in a Classroom? 


by Josephine B. Wolfe 


Supervisor of Elementary Education 
Springfield Township School District 
Springfield, Delaware County, Pennsylvania 


ALTHOUGH school administrators and 
teachers are constantly aware of the 
range of differences that exist in their 
classrooms, the familiar question pre- 
vails, “How can any one person be 
expected to help every child individ- 
ually—with thirty or more in a class- 
room?” The effectiveness and ease 
with which this question can be an- 
swered depend largely upon the poli- 
cies and the practices on which the 
classroom experiences are built. 

As observed by The Commission 
on the English Curriculum of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
“Individual differences among stu- 
dents at any age-grade level may be a 
challenge to creative teaching or 
grounds for passive despair.””* 

Because pupils vary widely in their 
rate of maturation and capacity to 
learn, their interests, their diversity of 
experiences, and their social and emo- 
tional habits, it is important that the 
teacher accepts each pupil as she finds 
him. She should be alert and ready 
to provide differentiated instruction 
that will free all children to work 
within reasonable limits of capacities. 
The “do’s” and “don’t’s” that have 


1 The Commission on The English Cur- 
riculum of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, The English Language Arts. 
New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, Inc., 
1952, p. 273. 
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served as guide posts in developing 
the differentiated instruction will be 
presented in this article. 


Bases for Grouping 


Through informal and systematic 
inventories, teacher observations, in- 
terest inventories, and standardized 
tests, teachers are able to discover 
latent potentialities, faulty habits and 
skills, and the present level of reading 
instruction for each individual. The 
Individual Informal Inventory? may 
be administered on an_ individual 
basis, or if the teacher possesses suf- 
ficient skill, a Group Informal Ap- 
praisal may be used. _ 

Any gvod standardized reading test 
has its place in a modern reading 
program and may be used to supple- 
ment the informal inventories and 
teacher judgment. Standard tests 
may be used to compare the achieve- 
ment of a class with national norms, 
identify those pupils below and above 
the class average, as well as com- 
pare the achievement of individuals 
with their capacities for achieve- 
ment. However, the teacher must 
allow for the fact that standardized 
tests may rate pupils from one to four 


2 Betts, Emmett A. Foundations of Read- 
ing Instruction. New York: American Book 


Company (Revised 1950). 
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grades above their actual achievement 
levels.® 

A less scientific, but justifiable basis 
for grouping, is the systematic ob- 
servation of each individual pupil as 
he participates in his reading group. 
Since reading groups usually average 
more than six or eight pupils, it pro- 
vides less opportunity for individual 
observation by the teacher than the 
Individual Informal Inventory or 
Group Informal ‘Appraisal. 


The Number of Groups 


In most classrooms today there are 
usually at least three reading groups 
in the lower grades. Although the 
two-group plan is generally found in 
the upper grades, the four-group plan 
is recommended. The number of 
groups will depend upon the size and 
various needs of one class, and to the 
professional competency of the teach- 
er. The latter is not achieved over- 
night or in a four-year college curri- 
culum. It requires a pleasing per- 
sonality, a well-rounded social adjust- 
ment, broad scholarship, and the add- 
ed technical touch or gift for teach- 
ing. 

Four and five groups can be han- 
dled effectively and efficiently when, 
and if, a general plan of procedural 
steps is well developed by the teacher. 
However, a teacher should never plan 
for more groups than she feels she 
can provide for with ease. She must 
feel qualified within for the task she 
is to undertake, and become a friend- 
ly guide and counselor to the class 
rather than a drillmaster. 


3 Killgallon, P. A. A Study of Relation- 
ships Among Certain Pupil Adjustments in 
Reading Situations, Doctor’s Dissertation, 
State College, Pa.: Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1942. 
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Procedures for Developing 
Group Work 


If we are to accept the philosophy 

that “we will begin where the pupil 
is and will take him as far as he can 
go,” it is necessary to adopt a dif- 
ferentiated program as our method of 
living in the classroom. This is neces- 
sary if we hope to achieve the ob- 
jectives of education which we have 
set forth for ourselves. The following 
steps are suggested in providing for 
equal learning activities in the class- 
room : 
Step 1. Planning and Evaluating. 
Teachers need to do two types of 
planning—long range and _ short 
range. Although all planning should 
be kept flexible, teachers need to es- 
timate the long term monthly and 
yearly needs as well as the immediate 
daily needs of each group. Pupil- 
teacher planning and_ evaluating 
should be a daily procedure in every 
classroom. 

When pupils are given the oppor- 
tunity to help the first thing each 
morning in planning the day’s work, 
they will know where they are, where 
they are going, and what they are 
doing to achieve their respective goals. 
Pupil-teacher evaluation at the close 
of the school day will serve as an 
aid for future planning as well as an 
excellent public relations device. 
However, teachers should not fail to 
observe that sound teacher planning 
and evaluating should precede all 
pupil-teacher activity, regardless of 
other demands. 

Step 2. Management of Groups in 
Action.. Three reading groups are 
usually considered a sufficient number 
for the teacher of the lower grades to 
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care for with efficiency and ease. 
With three groups it is recommended 
that each group meet daily for at 
least one reading lesson from a basal 
reader, the period lasting no longer 
than 20 to 30 minutes. Several related 
reading or language activities are pro- 
vided daily in addition to, at least, a 
good curricular reading period (so- 
cial studies, science, etc.), a news 
reading period or a free reading pe- 
riod. 

A wider range of reading abilities 
can be expected as grade levels 
increase. Therefore, four reading 
groups are usually recommended for 
the upper grade levels. A rotating 
procedure is suggested—two groups 
meeting one day for a 20 to 30 min- 
ute reading lesson from a basal reader 
and the two other groups the follow- 
ing day. 

While one group is working under 
teacher guidance, the other three 
groups are working independently on 
related or follow-up activites. Many 
related reading and language activi- 
ties in addition to curricular reading 
periods. . news reading period, or a 
free reading period are included in 
the daily plan. Although some teach- 
ers prefer working with two or three 
groups, greater success has been found 
when more opportunities are pro- 
vided for each pupil to work at his 
own level. However, any procedure 
that yields success should be con- 
sidered an effective plan. 

A Cooperative Plan of Action. The 
foundation on which a differentiated 
program is built depends upon the co- 
operative spirit that exists between 
the teacher and the class. A teacher 
cannot develop such a program with- 
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out the help of her pupils. Using a 
set of criteria developed by the class, 
each group selects a chairman. Then, 
the teacher assists the chairmen in 
learning their respective duties set 
forth by their class. The following is 
a typical list of these duties: 
1. To see that all materials are 
properly distributed and cared for 
at the beginning and closing of 
each work period and class period. 
2. To have at his command all di- 
rections and pertinent information 
needed by his group to carry on 
work successfully. 
3. To answer all questions and care 
for the needs of his group, and 
thus avoid interrupting the teacher 
while she is guiding other groups. 
4. To “check” his follow-up activi- 
ties with the teacher in order that 
he may be able to “check” the 
work of the members of his group 
whenever he is designated to do so 
by the teacher. 
5. To observe that all the work as- 
signed by the teacher is completed 
by each member of his group. 
6. To report all “unfinished” work. 
done by the members of his group 
to the teacher. 
7. To help “train” other members 
of his group as each is given the op- 
portunity to become a chairman. 
(Chairmen usually are changed ap- 
proximately every two weeks, Un- 
successful chairmen are given fur- 
ther opportunities as certain habits 
and qaulities have been improved. ) 
Step 3. Techniques in Skill Devel- 
opment. The teacher needs to famili- 
arize herself with the reading skills 
specified for each grade level found 
in teachers’ guides and manuals. 
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The teacher needs to be creative in 
planning many activities to give fur- 
ther practice in developing and main- 
taining all skills in addition to the 
suggestions found in manuals and 
workbooks. 

A definite plan should be outlined 
daily or weekly for each group to pro- 
vide for introducing new skills and 
maintaining the skills previously in- 
troduced. 

The teacher should seize every op- 
portunity to use the reading skills 
in all other areas of learning. 

Continuous appraisal should be a 
part of the daily procedure in each 
reading group. Grouping should al- 
ways be flexible enough to meet class 
and individual needs, develop individ- 
ual and group rapport and provide 
equal learning activities. Flexibility in 
grouping promotes success in any 
classroom. 


Reporting and Interpreting 
Pupil Progress 


Pupil progress and growth in a pro- 


gram of differentiated instruction 
should be based on the comparison of 
each child’s achievement with, his own 
capacity. The individual is never 
compared with his classmates. The 
A-B-C and numerical markings used 
in the past have little or no value if 
used to make comparisons among 
children in the class. A_ successful 
method of reporting and interpreting 
pupil progress is that of providing a 
report card where the pupil’s pro- 
gress is checked as Outstanding Pro- 
gress, Satisfactory Progress, Shows 
Improvement, or Needs Improve- 
ment. 

All evaluations are made in the 
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light of the individual child’s own 
capabilities and _ efforts. Parent- 
teacher conferences are scheduled pe- 
riodically to supplement the report 
cards. The parent is told the level 
at which the child is working and 
why he is working at his particular 
level. Information is shared that is 
helpful in understanding the child. 
Parent-teacher conferences not only 
contribute to a beter understanding of 
the child, but provide opportunity to 
interpret the school program to the 
parent and the home program to the 
teacher. 


What to Expect 


There are limitations that should 
be anticipated in planning and devel- 
oping a program of differentiated in- 
struction, especially by the teacher 
who is attempting this program for 
the first time. The following list of 
“don’t’s” may guide you safely past 
the pitfalls. 

1. Don’t move too rapidly in de- 
veloping the program in your school 
and community. A_ differentiated 
program should be built slowly and 
firmly. Much parent education, staff 
education and pupil education is 
needed. Work quietly; don’t laud 
your program or your uses of dif- 
ferentiation. The result will be your 
greatest evidence of growth. 

2. Don’t begin by having too many 
groups in the classroom. You will 
find it wiser to establish a feeling of 
success with two groups. You can in- 
crease the number of groups as you 
acquire competency through experi- 
ence. 

3. Don’t be discouraged if your 
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Individual Help in Reading 


by Ralph Staiger 
Director, The Reading Clinic 
Mississippi Southern College 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Have you noticed a slight change 
in high school teachers’ grousing 
about their pupils’ reading ability 
during the past few years? This once 
took the form of indignant condem- 
nation of elementary school teach- 
ing methods. 

Of the intelligent secondary school 
teachers who investigated lower 
school reading methods, many came 
away impressed. The carefully plan- 
ned language arts programs were far 
superior to what they had expected 
and their basic complaint, the sup- 
posed lack of phonics teaching, was 
shown to be unfounded. 

In most modern schools, they saw 
that systematic instruction was being 
given at the learner’s level, and that 
phonics was being taught, although 
it had been relegated to its rightful 
place as one aid to word recognition. 

Imitation, it has been said, is the 
sincerest form of flattery. A ninth 
grade English teacher who visited a 
first grade class came away with 
three teaching ideas which she put 
to use that very afternoon in her high 
school classes. Needless to say, the 
tenor of her complaints changed. 

The secondary school teachers who 
were the first to soft-pedal their right- 
eous indignation were the ones who 
examined what is being done at the 
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High School Pupils Also Need 


elementary level. They learned, if 
they did not already know so, that the 
pattern of continuous development of 
language skills throughout an individ- 
ual’s life was being taken into con- 
sideration at the lower level. Their 
negative complaints became a positive 
request for continuing the teaching 
of reading at the high school level. 

What is the situation a high school 
teacher can expect to find? William 
S. Gray has proposed a division of 
the high school population according 
to reading ability which suggests an- 
swers to this question. 


Grouping in High School 


In a large high school, we can ex- 
pect that the student body will fall 
into four classifications as far as read- 
ing ability is concerned. The groups 
vary in size from school to school, 
depending upon the background of 
the population and the type of edu- 
cational program of the community. 
In a heterogeneous class group, which 
a teacher can expect to find, some 
members of each group may be in- 
cluded. 

First, some pupils may be in the 
developmental group. In_ certain 
schools, half of the students will be 
in this group; in others, fewer or 
more than half. These pupils have 
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reading abilities which compare fa- 
vorably with other pupils in the same 
grade, and are in line with their aver- 
age or above average capacities. 
These are the students who can be 
expected to read successfully any rea- 
sonable assignment. Their reading 
abilities are not fully developed, how- 
ever, and the teacher must expect to 
continue cultivating their growth. 
These pupils conform to the expecta- 
tions of the academic teachers who 
wish there were many more of them. 

In the second classification or cor- 
rective group are the children who 
rightfully belong in the develop- 
mental group on the basis of their 
capacity for academic work. Their 
reading skills, however, do not meas- 
ure up to their capacity. Somewhere 
along the line they slipped behind 
the higher achieving group. This slip 
might have been due to illness, inter- 
rupted schooling, moving from the 
community, poor teaching, or other 
causes. These members of the correc- 
tive group need help in developing 
their skills to their full potential, and 
usually profit greatly from proper in- 
struction. 

The third classification is composed 
of children of limited capacity, who 
will never be able to compete aca- 
demically with the members of the 
first two groups. Their reading skills 
have sometimes been developed as 
fully as their limited capacity enables; 
it is folly to expect more of them. In 
most cases, however, they are able to 
make limited improvement. Certainly 
they should not be permitted merely 
to occupy space in the classrooms. 
Any improvement is welcome. 

The fourth group is made up of 


those requiring individual clinical in- 
struction. Happily this is an ex- 


‘tremely small group. These children 


have reading disabilities so extreme 
they cannot be taught to read in 
an ordinary classroom situation, but 
require special help. Often they are 
able to achieve successfully in non- 
academic areas, but are lost when 
faced with the need to read. Many 
do not reach high school, but occa- 
sionally one may do so. When he 
does, the best plan is to refer him to 
a reading clinic for a complete diag- 
nosis, and to follow the recommenda- 
tions made. 

One warning must be given about 
the interpretation of group intelli- 
gence tests with poor readers. Most 
intelligence tests given to class groups 
involve considerable reading, and so 
the poor reader is penalized. A group 
test of intelligence should not be ac- 
cepted as valid for an individual with 
retarded reading ability. An individ- 
ual intelligence test, such as the Stan- 
ford-Binet or Wechsler-Bellevue tests 
should be used when doubt exists. 


Helping in Various Groups 


If a high school teacher can expect 
so many different types of pupils in 
his classes, what can he do about it? 
Good teachers have differentiated 
among their pupils for generations; 
they have consciously or unconscious- 
ly not expected the same caliber of 
work from Amos A. as from Freddie 
F. This is the basis for all types of 
differentiation. 

A further step might be giving dif- 
ferent assignments to different indi- 
viduals, according to their needs and 
interests, with reports to be made to 
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the class. This is a step in the process 


of getting away from the single text- 


book, from the regimented class. 

Next, a group assignment might be 
given. The first one should be short, 
and easily completed. Pupils must be 
taught to do group work, and teach- 
ers must learn to plan for it. 

For a teacher who has been accus- 
tomed to leading all class activities it 
is not easy to guide the activity from 
afar. And it is not easy for pupils 
who have always accepted the dic- 
tates of a teacher to continue work 
if the teacher is not superintending. 
Both teacher and pupils must learn 
their parts. One important by-prod- 
uct of group work is the acceptance 
of responsibility on the part of the 
pupils. We do not learn to accept 
responsibility unless we are given re- 
sponsibility. 

There is no such thing as a com- 
pletely homogeneous group. Pupils 
have abilities, interests, and traits 
which make them different. Never- 
theless, it is helpful if the administra- 
tive organization of a school permits 
a kind of homogeneous grouping for 
reading instruction. This narrows the 
range of differences for the teacher. 
Dr. Gray’s classification of pupils is 
useful in planning such “homogene- 
ous” classes. In many schools, espe- 
cially small ones, this cannot be done. 
There are many other ways of 
differentiating among pupils. 

It is probable that small group 
work within the class is the most ef- 
ficient means of reaching all students 
with worthwhile instruction. Usually, 
in a class, several pupils will show a 
need for the same type of help. Those 
individuals who need to improve their 
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word recognition skills, for instance, 
can work together in one group; those 
whose comprehension is not adequate 
can do a different type of work; those 
whose study skills need development 
can be occupied in another group. 
Each class will be different. A teacher 
must learn to recognize these deficien- 
cies. Standardized tests tell part of | 
the story, and informal observation of 
word pronunciation errors, apparent 
lack of comprehension, and inability 
to retain what is “studied” furnish 
other clues to the needs of pupils. 

One good screening device is the 
informal spelling survey. By taking a 
representative sampling of the words 
at the various elementary grade levels 
of any good series of spellers, the 
pupils can be tested on their ability to 
spell words from grades two or three 
to eight. If a student has difficulty 
spelling words which are studied in 
fourth grade, these are the words he 
should learn to spell, not the ninth 
grade words. It has been found that 
pupils learn most efficiently if they 
study the words at the lowest level 
at which they attain a score of sev- 
enty-five or eighty-eight percent in 
the sampling. 

Pupils who have word recognition 
difficulties usually profit greatly by 
this type of work in spelling. A pupil 
in the “corrective” group can usually 
complete the lower grade spelling les- 
sons very quickly, often a grade in 
two or three months. He should pass 
on to the next higher grade level 
as fast as he can. 

The greatest advantage of such 
spelling instruction for the student 
who has trouble in recognizing 


_ Strange words is that in the spelling 
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workbook he is led to make general- 


izations about the form and structure , 


of words, about the phonetic and 
structural principles which govern 
many—but not all—English words, 
and to become more conscious of 
words than he has ever been. This at- 
tention to the details in words has 
helped many high school students see 
words as they have never seen them 
before. Nothing appears to work as 
well as this with high school pupils of 
low word-recognition ability. 

The busy teacher will find that 
spelling workbooks make the admin- 
istration of a class with several dif- 
ferent spelling groups relatively easy. 
The better readers can dictate words 
to the others, when necessary; much 
of the remaining work can be done 
by the individual with little help. The 
checking of the books, although it 
can be done by better pupils, should 
always be closely supervised by the 
teacher. Planning for the class activi- 
ties, of course, is essential. 

Every high school teacher, no mat- 
ter what his subject, should recognize 


the paramount importance of clarify- 
ing the meanings of technical terms 
encountered in his subject. It is never 
safe, at any level, to assume that all 
pupils will understand the meanings 
of all the terms they will encounter. 

It is the responsibility of the teacher 
to teach the meanings of words before 
his pupils will be expected to read 
them. This is easily done in discus- 
sion. Many of the students who are 
referred to a reading specialist as 
“poor readers” merely do not under- 
stand the terminology of the subject 
being read. In some subjects, an en- 
tirely new language must be learned. 
The teacher often forgets that just 
because the concepts and methods of 
presentation are familiar to him, after 
thirty years of experience with them, 
they are not necessarily known by the 
fourteen-year-olds he is teaching. 

The grousers are still with us. Onc 
of them recently remarked, to his 
eternal credit, “Let’s forget whose 
fault it is, and get to work teaching 
these pupils what they need to know 
to read well.” 


Dr. Donatp L. CLELAND 
EXECUTIVE Sec’y-TREAs., I.C.1.R.I1. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


[_] Il enclose $2 for annual dues. 

[|] I enclose $50 for Life Mem- 
bership. 

(_] I enclose $2 for the charter fee 
for a local council of the 1.C.L.R.1. 
along with the names of five paid- 
up sponsoring members. 


Please make checks payable to Donald L. Cleland, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. . 


Please send me information 
about forming a local council of 
the I.C.1.R.1. 
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To Meet Varied Needs 


by Paul Witty 
School of Education 

Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Two EMPHASES are conspicuous to- 
day in efforts to improve reading in- 
struction in our schools. The first 
relates to the provision of reading 
experiences to satisfy the wide range 
of abilities found in every class or 
grade throughout the elementary and 
the secondary school. 

Thus, studies show that a typical 
fourth grade will include children 
whose reading abilities range from 
second to seventh grade. And among 
pupils graduating from the eighth 
grade one will often find reading pro- 
ficiencies ranging from fourth to 
twelfth grade levels. In fact, in one 
large city, more than one-fourth of 
the elementary school graduates made 
scores that fell at or below the sixth 
grade norm on standard tests. And 
another fourth earned scores that 
placed them near or above the tenth 
grade level. This wide range of ability 
persists in classes throughout the high 
school, and presents a challenge to 
every teacher. 

One of the most significant move- 
ments in the area of reading centers 
in the provision of reading materials 
designed to satisfy these differences 
in ability and graded so as to promote 
continuous growth. This is a part of 
the developmental approach to read- 
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Materials and Experiences in Reading 


ing widely advocated by leaders in 
this field. 


Basic Needs and Reading 


The second emphasis relates to the 
provision of reading designed to sat- 
isfy changing developmental needs. 
Increasingly, writers of the profes- 
sional literature of education have 
stressed the contribution of reading 
to personality development and to in- 
dividual happiness. They assert that 
some kinds of reading materials can 
be employed to help children and 
young people understand themselves 
better. Others may be used to provide 
information of value in engendering 
an appreciation of people and of so- 
ciety. Still others may prove the 
source of great individual pleasure be- 
cause of their close relationship to 
particular interests. Thus reading 
materials may be employed to satisfy 
the basic needs of boys and girls. 

In recent years, authors of books 
on the teaching of English have sug- 
gested the use of books to offer pupils 
reading closely associated with their 
needs. For example, Lenrow com- 
piled comprehensive lists of books de- 
signed to aid pupils in understanding 
themselves and their personal envi- 
ronment, in comprehending social 
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problems and issues, and in finding 
“escape” or entertainment. (12) In 
1940, the writer of this article de- 
scribed some results of the use of this 
approach in teaching English. (20) 

Directly following World War II, 
the use of books to satisfy basic needs 
was endorsed by the committee which 
prepared books on reading for the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education. Improved personal and 
social adjustment was set forth as 
one of the objectives of reading in- 
struction. (14) Within the past year 
or two, writers have repeatedly em- 
phasized the personal values of read- 
ing. Alvina Treut Burrows described 
the progress elementary school teach- 
ers are making in studying the inter- 
ests and needs of pupils and in devis- 
ing effective individual programs of 
reading. (4) Dwight L. Burton, too, 
pointed out that the high school 
teacher, like the elementary school 
teacher, should be primarily con- 
cerned with books to meet pupil 
needs—not with prescribed lists of 
books. (5) John DeBoer also com- 
mented on this emphasis in modern 
schools: 

“Instruction in literature today un- 
dertakes, in addition to the develop- 
ment of pleasure, appreciation and 
discernment in the reading of worthy 
literature, the cultivation of personal, 
social and spiritual insights and 
such modifications of personality as 
will result in desirable behavioral 
changes.” (7) 

The value of reading experience in 
serving the needs of children and 
young people is gaining recognition 
and acceptance. In periodicals, as 
well as in professional books on read- 


ing, one finds increased attention to 
the interest factor. For example, The 
American Library Association has 
been active in the development of 
subject indexes. Through a subject 
index, one may readily identify stories 
in trade and text books on the topics 
or interests treated in the different 
grades. (15) The Cadmus reading 
guide, Growing with Books, provides 
a similar service in helping teachers 
locate books related to the topics 
treated in the curricula of most 
schools. (11) Perhaps the most not- 
able recent tendency to classify chil- 
dren’s literature according to topics 
or interests is the Combined Book 
Exhibit which includes an annotated 
list of a large number of recently 
published children’s books conveni- 
ently arranged in this way. (13) 


Developmental Tasks 
and Reading 


The foregoing tendency to use 
books to serve children’s needs and 
purposes for reading is a logical out- 
growth of an earlier effort which re- 
ceived widespread acceptance during 
the period 1930-1940. Encourage- 
ment was given to teachers to study 
the needs of children and to practice 


‘mental health in the classroom. Clini- 


cal workers, too, stressed this ap- 
proach in working with individual 
cases. For example, at Northwestern 
University, the writer and his associ- 
ates have for many years believed 
that all children referred to the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic may be 
best understood and helped by study- 
ing their behavior in relationship to 
basic human needs. 

This approach proved effective in 
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dealing with various ‘types of cases. 
Gradually the list of needs was ex- 
tended and was employed in working 
with reading problems. After a child 
was carefully studied, reading experi- 
ences were frequently recommended 
in accord with “derived needs” or 
“developmental needs.” The “derived 
needs” resembled the “developmental 
tasks” set forth by Robert J. Havig- 
hurst and others. 

According to Havighurst, a devel- 
opmental task “arises at or about a 
certain period in the lif |. an indi- 
vidual, successful achievexaent of 
which leads to his happiness and to 
success with later tasks, while failure 
leads to unhappiness in the individual, 
disapproval by the society and diffi- 
culty with later tasks . . .” (6. 8) 

Following is the list of “develop- 
mental needs” which is now being 
used for guiding reading at the North- 
western University Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic: 

1. Developing competency in phys- 
ical skills or recreational pursuits. 

2. Understanding oneself and de- 
veloping an adequate satisfying ideal 
of self. 

3. Understanding one’s social en- 
vironment and adjusting oneself to 
one’s peers. 

4. Understanding one’s place in a 
family group and achieving independ- 
ence of adults. 

5. Achieving academic competency 
including the ability and inclination 
to read. 

6. Developing skills in listening 
and in oral and written expression. 

7. Understanding and making de- 
sirable adjustments determined by the 
role of sex. 
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8. Achieving an understanding of 
vocations and of occupational de- 
mands. 

9. Participation in and enjoyment 
of the arts. 

10. Developing an appreciation of 
scientific discovery and of life in the 
modern technological world. 

11. Understanding the basic prem- 
ises of our society and recognizing 
one’s responsibility for successful par- 
ticipation in democratic life. 

It is clear that there is continuity 
in developmental needs at different 
age levels. For this reason, the above 
single list has been employed in the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic, although 
it is sometimes subdivided further for 
particular groups. Study of children 
in terms of these developmental needs 
has proved particularly helpful in 
guiding the reading of elementary and 
secondary pupils referred to the 
Clinic. This approach has even great- 
er possibilities when it is widely ap- 
plied in public schools. 


Directing Pupils _ 
to Appropriate Books 


The teacher who seeks to guide 
reading in accord with needs must 
have certain facts and information 
about boys and girls. She must 
know each child’s level of attain- 
ment in silent or oral reading in 
order that a successful reading pro- 
gram may be planned. The results 
of a standard test will help the 
teacher somewhat in appraising read- 
ing ability. Additional information 
may be obtained by observing each 
child’s ability to read and compre- 
hend selections on various topics, 
chosen from books representing sev- 
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eral levels of difficulty. To offer 
effective guidance, the teacher re- 
quires not only facts about reading, 
but also information pertaining to 
the personal life and social adjust- 
ment of each pupil. Some helpful 
procedures are now available for ob- 
taining this type of data. Interest in- 
ventories (which include inquiries 
concerning play activities, hobbies, 
vocational preferences, and other in- 
terests) may yield clues of value in 
understanding pupils’ attitudes, prob- 
lems, and adjustment.' An interest 
inventory may be used advantage- 
ously to study groups as well as indi- 
viduals. However, its greatest value 
will be realized when it is employed 
informally for individual diagnosis. 
The administration of an inventory 
often leads to a desirable pupil- 
teacher relationship; and it provides 
a basis for helping pupils select books 
and choose other types of individually 
appropriate reading material. Some- 
times, the results of an inventory dis- 
close the fact that the teacher’s major 
problem is to help the pupil develop 
more worthwhile patterns of interest. 
The data obtained from an inventory 
should be employed in association 
with others to afford a sound basis 
for planning profitable reading experi- 
ences for a class or for an individual. 

Some teachers are employing anec- 
dotal methods to gain insight con- 
cerning pupils’ interests and problems, 
while others are using personal writ- 
ing to obtain an understanding of 
the needs of pupils. Through these 
and other approaches, the teacher 
may acquire a somewhat valid basis 


1 The Northwestern University Interest 
Inventory may be obtained from the writer. 
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for suggesting experiences in reading 
especially valuable to foster personal 
adjustment. Books, of course, will 


not be “prescribed” narrowly; nor ° 


will reading be the sole method 
through which improvement will be 
sought. Varied experience, discussion, 
and investigation will be significant 
aspects of the process. 

Manifestly, a broad reading pro- 
gram geared to individual needs rec- 
ognizes a wide variety of reading pur- 
poses and employs many types of 
reading matter — fiction, biography, 
drama, essays, poetry, informative 
prose, and so forth. Moreover, this 
approach implies the use of various 
kinds of printed matter, including 
books, magazines, and newspapers. 
Some of these books will be known 
to the teacher. Others may be chosen 
from selected lists such as: Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations (19), 
Lenrow’s Guide to Prose Fiction 
(12), and Strang’s Gateways to Read- 
able Books. (18) Appropriate short 
stories may be identified by use of 
Rue’s Subject Index for Primary 
Grades, (16) and Rue’s Subject In- 
dex to Books for Intermediate Grades 
(15). And books that are suitable 
for adolescents may be located by 
employing Brooks’ “Integrating Books 
and Reading with Adolescent Tasks,” 
(3) and LaPlante’s and O’Donnell’s 
“Developmental Values through Lib- 
rary Books.” (10) 

The elementary school teachers will 
find bibliographies such as the fol- 
lowing especially helpful in their 
quest for books to satisfy “develop- 
mental needs”: Kircher’s Character 
Formation Through Books, (9) 


Brooks’ “Books That Contribute to 
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Personal Well-Being,” (1) and “Books 
That Contribute to an Understand- 
ing of People.” (2) Both elementary 
and secondary teachers will find the 
Combined .Book Exhibit, described 
earlier in this paper, a rich source for 
the discovery of books to satisfy needs 
and interests. (13) 


In Conclusion 


The foregoing considerations re- 
veal certain characteristics of a devel- 
opmental program of reading. The 
program should be planned in such 
a way that the pupil will enjoy the 
act of reading as well as the results. 
To enjoy the act of reading, pupils 
need direction in the acquisition of 
the skills necessary for reading fluent- 
ly, and with a high degree of compre- 
hension, the materials in the various 
subject fields. In helping the pupil 
attain these skills, the program em- 
phasizes specialized vocabularies and 
wide reading. 

The developmental approach rec- 
ognizes the student’s purposes and 
needs for reading at different levels. 
Some needs relate to common or gen- 
eral attainments; these are referred 
to as developmental. Other needs are 
highly personal, but none the less sig- 
nificant for individual adjustment. 
Obviously some needs are temporary 
and transient, while others constitute 
the basis of long range objectives. A 
worthy developmental program seeks 
to evaluate these needs and plan for 
their fulfillment in the most beneficial 
manner. 

A developmental program employs 
and relies upon other experiences and 
activities operating in association with 
reading. Adequate satisfaction for 
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needs implies an effective relationship 
of reading to other experiences in the 
individual’s total activity pattern. Di- 
rect experiences as well as the ex- 
perience provided through films and 
filmstrips are parts of such a program. 

Such a program seeks the  devel- 
opment, fulfillment, or extension of 
interests. A concern for interests is 
a responsibility of good teachers— 
whether remedial or developmental. 
The extent to which teachers utilize, 
extend, and develop interests is a 
good criterion of the worth of instruc- 
tion. 

Accordingly, a developmental ap- 
proach to reading recognizes the 
value of systematic instruction, utiliza- 
tion of interests, fulfillment of devel- 
opmental needs, and the articulation 
of experience in reading with other 
types of worthwhile activity. Through 
this fourfold approach, steady growth 
in reading skill is made possible and 
the attainment of emotional satisfac- 
tion is assured. 
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Differentiated Instruction in 


by J. Allen Figurel 
University of Pittsburgh 
and Pittsburgh Public Schools 


DIFFERENTIATING instruction is the 
practical means of recognizing indi- 
vidual differences of children. The 
concern of this procedure, naturally, 
is with classroom practices and tech- 
niques which permit teachers to ad- 
just instruction to learners. Research 
studies in the area of child develop- 
ment have been copious and reveal- 
ing. But in the comparison of tech- 
niques and methods of instruction, 
they have been meager and, many 
times, inconclusive. In the specific 
area of differentiated instruction ap- 
plied research is almost non-existent. 

The few research investigations re- 
ported in this article deal directly 
or relatedly with differentiation of 
instruction in the teaching of read- 
ing. All of the studies were made 
within approximately the last three 
years. Research findings on the ma- 
terials of reading (including reada- 
bility) , interest inventories, the na- 
ture of reading, vocabulary studies, 
and testing are as basic and neces- 
sary as an understanding of -indi- 
vidual differences of children. How- 
ever, these studies are not reported 
here unless they refer definitely to 
a comparison of instructional meth- 
ods. Several investigations in read- 
ing readiness and on the use of cor- 
rective techniques in the teaching of 
reading are also included. 
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What Recent Research Tells Us About 


Reading 


Plans that have been used for 
differentiated classroom instruction 
are: (1) grouping of children for 
various reasons or purposes, (2) in- 
dividualized activities, (3) individ- 
ualized instruction, and (4) class 
activities in problem-solving units. 
Some school administrators use re- 
tardation, flexible promotions, ac- 
celeration, and the organization of 
special classes in an attempt to ad- 
just children to their instructional 
levels. The modern approach is to 
adjust instruction to the learning 
levels of children. There is need for 
more research to point out the merits 
and weaknesses of these program and 
organizational patterns. 


Grouping of Children 


In order to discover whether there 
are other schools that combine pu- 
pils of different age or grade levels 
and in order to discover what other 
people are thinking about the group- 
ing of school children, Polkinghorne 
(19) sent out questionnaires to 435 
schools. Of the 225 respondents, 
thirty-nine percent combine pupils 
of different age and grade levels for 
instructional purposes. 

The combinations in eighty-eight 
schools during 1949-50 were: Kinder- 
garten-Grade |, 14.8 percent; Grades 
1-2, 64.8 percent; Grades 2-3, 50 per- 
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cent; Grades 3-4, 34 percent; Grades 
4-5, 14.8 percent; Grades 5-6, 22.7 
percent; Grades 1-2-3, 23.9 percent; 
Grades 4-5-6, 9 percent; and Upper 
School, 5.6 percent. 

Seventy percent of the schools 
combined grades for administrative 
reasons, 31 percent to meet the needs 
of pupils, 18 percent to eliminate 
grade levels, and 5 percent were 
based on research. 

Although most of the respondents 
prefer one-grade grouping, the chil- 
dren themselves favored combined 
grades. A very large number of 
schools, however, are convinced that 
there are advantages in combining 
children of two grade levels, Twen- 
ty-eight respondents reported a swing 
toward elimination of “grade levels.” 
The idea of “continuous progress” 
was noted on some questionnaires— 
an indication of a trend toward more 
individualized programs of learning. 

Howell (13) reports an experi- 
ment to improve work-study skills 
in Grades 4 to 8 inclusive. In his 
school, 264 boys and girls were or- 
ganized with a fast and a slow sec- 
tion in each grade. The classifica- 
tion was based on four criteria: (1) 
intelligence quotients, (2) grade 
equivalents derived from achieve- 
ment test scores, (3) personal opin- 
ion of the teachers, and (4) reason- 
able recognition of the desires of 
parents. 

The Jowa Every-Pupil Test of 
Basic Skills was used for both diag- 
nosis and measurement of achieve- 
ment. The experiment was con- 
ducted for one year. Units based on 
the curriculum were taught by the 
librarian during a weekly library 


period. Initial test results revealed 
that fast groups had acquired the 
techniques for work-study skills even 
though these had not been empha- 
sized as such. At the final testing, 
the fast groups were above the grade 
norms, and the slow groups showed 
the greatest improvement. 

Two investigations reported the 
advantages of homogeneous group- 
ing. Williams (27) reviews an ex- 
periment on grouping pupils in 
Grades 4 to 8 on the basis of read- 
ing levels. Instruction was adapted 
to the reading needs of each group. 
According to the investigator, the 
results were very satisfactory. She 
did not indicate whether homogen- 
eity was the total causal factor in the 
improvement. 

In a study of pupils in two or more 
classes of each grade from three to 
six, Blumenthal (4) found that for 
personal educational help homogen- 
eous grouping secured the best re- 
sults in reading. For such purposes 
as promoting social adjustment, het- 
erogeneous grouping is preferred. 
She based these conclusions on teach- 
er judgments of preferred grouping 
plans and on correlations between 
achievement in reading on standard- 
ized tests and the chronological ages 
of pupils. 

In a study of 462 pupils, organized 
into sixteen class groups in four ele- 
mentary schools, Edmiston and Ben- 
fer (8) made a study of group 
achievement and range of abilities 
within a group. With eliminating 
slow learners and with the measure 
and the teachers used, the results in- 
dicated better reading achievements 
in groups with an average range of 
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40 1Q points than in groups with 
an average range of 30 IQ points. 
The critical ratio in favor of the 
wide-range group was 4.33. The 
average IQ of the groups was 104. 

Shearer and Fannin (20) de- 
scribe an enriched program for a 
group of bright pupils in Grades 5 
and 6. The experiment lasted eight 
months. An evaluation of the pro- 
gram. showed that gains measured 
by standardized tests were low, but 
that in such outcomes as apprecia- 
tion, growth in related fields of his- 
tory, travel, and science, and a 
knowledge of literary forms, they 
were high. 


Remedial Instruction 


In an experiment with eleven boys 
whose achievement in an individu- 
alized remedial reading program had 
been very unsatisfactory, Janice F. 
and Carl H. Delacato (7) found that 
these same boys showed much read- 
ing growth as the result of “permis- 
sive group instruction.” The me- 
dian gain in reading grade was one 
year during the six-week session. The 
boys in the experiment ranged in 
ages from eight years and six months 
to thirteen years and eleven months, 
with IQ’s from 98 to 124. Social 
studies discussions served as a basis 
for their social and emotional ad- 
justments. There was also an activ- 
ity period in a well-equipped ac- 
tivity room. Sports and story writ- 
ing completed the program. 

Laffey (15) reports on factors 
which operate in 400 reading dis- 
ability cases, cites need for correc- 
tive work, lists r »m equipment and 
materials, and tells how to interest 
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children in their remedial work. She 
gives a number of case records to 
show that children need more help 
than they can get in regular classes. 
Remediation is done in classes of 
from three to five pupils, which for 
the most part meet daily. Compara- 
tive results were not given. 

Stauffer (25) traces all the steps 
of the kinesthetic-tactile technique 
and the effects of differentiated in- 
struction in teaching remedial read- 
ing to a seriously retarded pupil. 
The experience approach was used 
to insure motivation. The results 
of the experiment were gratifying. 
Differentiated instruction, according 
to the writer of the article, succeeded 
because it was based on “pedagogi- 
cal and psychological adjustments.” 

In a study of the effect of reme- 
dial instruction on the reading 
achievement of eighteen pupils in 
Grades 3B to 7A, Fogler (9) reports 
significant gains. The gain in the 
five-month period averaged 1.23 read- 
ing grades, with a range from .21 to 
2.90. He concludes that if remedial 
instruction is well planned, it will 
profit most pupils. The grouping 
was homogeneous and the instruc- 
tion was individualized. 

In a report of the work of the 
Dearborn (Michigan) Reading Cen- 
ter, Broadhead (5) states that teach- 
ers who have participated in the 
activities of the Center have a “bet- 
ter understanding of children in gen- 
eral and what constitutes an indi- 
vidual reading problem in particu- 
lar.” Teachers are trained in the 


use of materials and techniques of 
instruction in connection with re- 
tarded readers. The extent of the 
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carry-over to the classroom is based 
on subjective evidence. 


Reading Readiness 


Most of the research on reading 
readiness investigations prior to 1950 
was reported by Smith (24) in a 
review of 136 articles, reports, and 
books on the subject. She terms the 
present era in reading readiness as 
one of “a gradual awakening to the 
desirability and possibility of apply- 
ing the readiness concept to all 
stages of growth in reading and at 
all levels of maturation.” She pre- 
sents evidence that readiness is in- 
fluenced by the following factors: 
physiological, intellectual, emotional, 
social, and experiential. She cites 
needed research that covers longer 
periods of time in checking the re- 
lationships between and among these 
factors. 

In a study of comparison between 
Scottish children and American chil- 
dren to determine the effect of train- 
ing the Scottish children receive the 
first year of school, Taylor (26) 
found a highly significant difference 
in favor of the Scottish children. 
The investigator infers that success 
in reading depends as much on train- 
ing as on maturation. Gray (10) in- 
quires whether “the Scottish schools 
are failing to promote the all-round 
development of children between 
five and six years of age,” and if so, 
he questions the desirability of em- 
phasizing reading during this age 
period. 

In a study of reading behavior, Ilg 
and Ames (15) listed a “reading 
gradient” at various ages from fif- 
teen months to nine years, and read- 


ing errors by types at each age level 
from five years and six months to 
nine years. The “reading gradient” 
is a step-by-step outline of the child’s 
reactions to pictures and words, giv- 
ing attention to order and errors. 
In relation to reading readiness, they 
conclude that a child is ready to 
read “when he has reached a cer- 
tain, definite stage on a ‘reading 
gradient’ and not before, regardless 
of his chronological age or school 
placement.” 

Almy (1) in a study of 106 pupils 
reported that a significant, positive 
relationship existed between begin- 
ning reading and the pupils’ re- 
sponses to opportunities for reading 
prior to first grade. Henig (12) 
found a high degree of correlation 
between teachers’ marks and _ suc- 
cess in first-year reading. 


Related Studies 


In connection with a program of 
school appraisal, a lack of recrea- 
tional and supplementary reading 
materials in elementary school class- 
rooms was noted. The question 
arose as to how much the books 


would be used if made available. 
Mauck and Swenson (17) in report- 
ing this study found that children 
did take advantage of additional 
reading material of suitable type. 
Olson (18) describes the con- 
cepts of seeking, self-selection, and 
pacing as they apply to the use of 
books by children. “Pacing,” he ex- 
plains, “refers to the acts on the 
part of the teacher which ensure 
that each child is provided with ma- 
terials upon which he can thrive and 
also to the attitude which expects 
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from the child only that which he 
can yield at his stage of maturity.” 
He reports the results of an experi- 
ment in a second grade to illustrate 
the value of the concept of self- 
selection. He lists also a table of the 
percentage of children in each grade 
ready for the various levels of books. 
The table is to be used as an aid in 
setting-up the core for the classroom 
library. 

In a study by Shores and Hus- 
bands (23) an attempt was made to 
answer the question of whether fast 
readers are the best readers. Corre- 
lations of .13, .05, and .06 were 
found between original reading time 
and comprehension, between total 
time and comprehension, and _ be- 
tween working time and compre- 
hension, respectively. They con- 
cluded from this and previous stud- 
ies that “the relationship between 
speed of reading and comprehension 
depends to a large extent upon the 
purpose set for reading and upon 
the nature of reading material. With 
some purposes and some materials, 
fast readers are the best readers. 
With other purposes and materials, 
the best readers will read as slowly 
or even more slowly than the in- 
efficient readers.” 

Sheldon and Hatch report the 
findings of a study of twenty-one 
good and twenty poor readers in 
third grade (22) and eighteen good 
and nineteen poor readers in fourth 
grade (11). Poor word recognition 
was evidenced in both poor and 
good readers. Word-by-word read- 
ing, poor phrasing, little or no ac- 
quaintance with letter sounds, and 
a limited sight vocabulary charac- 
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terized poor readers. Tests revealed 
a great difference between the two 
groups in all areas of instruction. 
The two groups were equated on 
the basis of: achievement tests in 
reading, the teachers’ ratings of the 
status of the pupils in reading, and 
test scores derived from intelligence 
tests. Teachers were asked to choose 
for this experiment five percent of 
their pupils who were good readers 
and five percent who were poor 
readers. 

A third experiment by Sheldon 
and Hatch (21) reveals the differ- 
ences between poor and good read- 
ers in sixth grade. The study con- 
cerned thirty good and thirty-two 
poor readers The difficulties were 
analyzed by the Durrell Analysis of 
Reading Difficulty test. On the basis 
of “t” scores taken from the Stan- 
ford-Binet test, the poor readers and 
the good readers “represent two dif- 
ferent types of children.” The poor 
students guessed at words from the 
general form, showed weakness in 
individual letter sounds, in unaided 
recall, and read at a lower rate (two 
grade levels below their actual place- 
ment). Good readers had difficulty 
with unaided recall and organized 
recall. Both groups had a higher 
rate on silent reading than on oral 
reading and knew letter names and 
sounds of blends. 

Hunt and Sheldon (14) compared 
nineteen poor and nineteen good 
readers in ninth grade. On the basis 
of the California. Test of Mental 
Maturity, good readers read on the 
level of college freshmen and poor 
readers at the maturity level of nor- 
mal ninth graders. On the basis of 
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the Van Wagenen test, good readers 
were reading on the twelfth level 
and the poor readers were reading 
as low as the fifth grade level. In 
the study the importance of adjust- 
ing instruction to the varying levels 
of learning was stressed. 

In an investigation on oral read- 
ing, Anderson (2) found that poor 
readers make more mistakes than 
good readers, that poor readers tend 
to change the meaning, and that 
instruction in oral reading should 
stress the meaning of what is read. 
In analyzing data for slow and fast 
readers, Carlson (6) concluded that 
accuracy of comprehension was de- 
pendent upon levels of intelligence, 
purposes for reading, levels of diff- 
culty of materials, opportunities for 
referral in answering comprehen- 
sion questions, and the continuity of 
the context. At middle and lower 
levels of intelligence, the slow read- 
ers were the better readers; at the 
higher level of intelligence, the fast 
readers were the more efficient. 

Artley (3) found that the funda- 
mental difference in the specialized 
subject matter remains the same 
whether the child learns it through 
purposeful units of instruction or 
in connection with daily assign- 
ments. He attributes these differ- 
ences “to the fact that each kind of 
material has its own body of con- 
cepts and vocabulary, its unique 
relationships, logic and form of pre- 
sentation, and its distinctive as- 
sumptions and basic principles.” 


In Conclusion 


Studies on differentiation of in- 
struction in reading are too few to 


be able to draw some definite con- 
clusions from them. A trend, how- 
ever, is discernible in most of the 
studies examined—a trend toward a 
combination of homogeneous and 
heterogeneous plans in grouping pu- 
pils for instructional purposes. The 
argument now is not which plan 
is the better, but how to take advan- 
tage of both plans. 

Today with a trend toward flexi- 
ble groupings within the homeroom, 
teachers can use the advantages of 
both plans, for it is within their 
domain to change groupings of chil- 
dren on the basis of the outcomes 
they wish to derive. Lay people and 
educators will approve any educa- 
tional procedure which takes care 
of children’s individual as well as 
group needs. 

Before we can draw definite con- 
clusions in the various areas of in- 
struction, however, we need to know 
much more than we know today. 
Research is needed to answer such 
questions as: Is instruction in read- 
ing to be incidental or systematic? 
For what groups? How much sys- 
tematic instruction do fast groups 
require? Should groupings be based 
on developmental levels in reading? 
Should groupings be based on the 
interests of children? On their emo- 
tional needs? What are the effects 
on pupils in belonging to a certain 
group? How long should group- 
ings be kept together? Should group- 
ings be based on maturation levels 
of children? These and hundreds of 
questions like these will have to be 
answered before we can make a sci- 
entific approach to differentiated in- 
struction in reading. 
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by Nellie C. Morrison 
Elementary Supervisor 
Muncie, Indiana 


Topay it is obvious to both parents 
and educators that we must work 
together if we are to ‘be successful 
in helping boys and girls to read and 
to enjoy doing it. It is a joint enter- 
prise requiring some activities to be 
carried on at home and others at 
school. Parents and teachers con- 
tribute in different ways to this mod- 
ern reading program, but the part 
each must play is important. Par- 
ents are in a better position to un- 
derstand their child’s interests, the 
emotional reactions the child may 
show to various reading situations, 
and to create an atmosphere at home 
when free pleasure type reading can 
be encouraged. Teachers are in a 
better position to develop the special 
skills needed by each child. 

Although parents usually do not 
have the specialized skills and tech- 
niques necessary to do the whole 
job, they should be kept informed 
about modern reading methods, and 
the reason for changes that have 
been brought about since they were 
in school. They need to understand, 
too, that teachers are proud of mod- 
ern reading methods. The records 
of service men and women from our 
two World Wars go to show that 
there has been a marked improve- 
ment in reading ability. This is our 
program with parents. 

On the other hand, we are some- 
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times amazed at the fact that parents 
are much further ahead than we 
think in analyzing the reading needs 
and problems of their boys and girls. 
A few years ago elementary teachers 
in a city of moderate size in the 
Middle West decided to make a self- 
survey of their reading program, try- 
ing to arrive at strong points and 
weaknesses in the present way in 
which it is taught. One step in this 
survey was to have each teacher in- 
terview at least three parents and 
ask such questions as, “What read- 
ing experience did your child have 
in school which you felt helped him 
in his reading?” and “What reading 
work or experience did your child 
not have that you think might have 
helped him?” These and other simi- 
lar questions made up the interview 
sheet used by all teachers. 

The amazing result was that par- 
ents mentioned most often that ex- 
tensive reading of library material 
on a level suited to the child’s read- 
ing needs seemed to be the experi- 
ence which helped their child most 
in reading. In other words, parents 
were already quite up-to-date in 
recognizing the value of wide read- 
ing in increasing reading power, and 
in realizing the need for taking into 
account individual differences. Let 
us not underestimate the understand- 
ing of many parents. 
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Explaining Reading Readiness 


Probably the first hurdle parents 
have to meet in understanding our 
present reading program is that of 
accepting the idea that all children 
are not ready to start reading at the 
same chronological age. To most 
parents first grade is synonymous 
with learning to read, and to some 
it is a mark against the reputation 
of the family to have reading de- 
layed for their child. 


Our job as teachers is to help par- 
ents first of all to understand what 
we mean by reading readiness, and 
then to cooperate in having the 
child start to read at the time when 
he can be assured success and satis- 
faction. It seems easy for parents to 
understand that not all children start 
to walk and talk at the same age, but 
difficult to accept the fact that the 
same idea of individual differences 
may apply to an intellectual process 
like reading readiness. 

They need to understand that 
reading readiness is that stage in the 
child’s development when he can 
make his first attack on learning to 
read with confidence, satisfaction, 
and a good chance for success. They 
need to know, too, that it involves 
more than waiting for a sufficiently 
high mental age, but that it is a 
natural development plus wise and 
helpful guidance on the part of both 
teacher and parent. 


After parents have removed from 
their minds the idea of there being 
a stigma attached to delayed read- 
ing, the next step is to help them 
to recognize those activities which 
promote and develop reading readi- 
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ness. The excursion which the readi- 
ness group takes is seen as a part of 
the program to build an experience 
background for reading: The shar- 
ing period for relating experiences 
is looked upon as preparation for 
receiving ideas from the printed 
page. These activities and many 
others are looked upon as a part of 
a planned reading program, and not 
as marking time. It helps, too, for 
parents to understand that this de- 
lay may mean more rapid progress 
later on. 

Parents have a right to know, too, 
how we recognize reading readiness 
in a child, and the qualities which 
are considered prerequisites for read- 
ing. The intelligence test, the read- 
ing readiness test, and the teacher’s 
own observation and judgment can 
be shown as systematic methods of 
determining when the time is right. 


The Beginning Reading Stage 


A second hurdle which parents 
must take if they are to understand 
and accept the modern reading pro- 
gram comes at the beginning read- 
ing stage. Parents wonder about the 
“whole thought” method used today, 
and some are doubtful that reading 
can be introduced in such large 
units as the sentence or even several 
sentences, and look back with nos- 
talgia on the time when the single 
word and even the alphabet formed 
the starting point for reading. It 
takes much explanation about the 
very abstract meaning of words like 
“was”, “than”, “which”, etc. to show 
parents that learning these words in 
isolation is much like learning non- 
sense syllables. 
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It also takes a number of oppor- 
tunities to watch beginning readers 
at work to prove to them that the 
thought unit carries more meaning 
and therefore can be more readily 
understood. This hurdle is especial- 
ly hard for the parent whose child 
is slow in developing independence 
in reading and who feels that the 
process could have been speeded up 
and made more logical if we had 
only started with the smaller unit, 
such as the letter or word. 

Perhaps we as teachers are par- 
tially to blame in not making cer- 
tain that children do learn to iden- 
tify the letters of the alphabet as 
a prerequisite for spelling, and that 
they gain facility in recognizing 
single words when they are well 
started in beginning reading. 


Word Recognition Techniques 


A third hurdle for parents has to 
do with word recognition techni- 
ques. To a great many parents 
phonics seems to be the only known 
method of identifying unknown 
words. To them it is synonymous 
with independence in word recogni- 
tion. In the parent interviews men- 
tioned earlier in this article as a 
part of a reading survey, of the 312 
parents who were interviewed 91 
mentioned phonics as the reading 
experience which the child cid not 
have that might have helped him. 
This was mentioned more often than 
any other weakness in the reading 
program. 

Several conclusions can be reached 
concerning this feeling on the part 
of parents. The first one is that per- 
haps schools are not doing all they 


can to give boys and girls techniques 
for “unlocking” unfamiliar words. 
Perhaps phonics is not receiving due 
emphasis in giving boys and girls 
independence in recognizing new 
words. If so, we should see that those 
children who need it receive help. 

A second possible answer to this 
criticism may be that parents do not 
recognize phonics as it is taught to- 
day. Maybe they expect boys and 
girls to “sound” unfamiliar words 
and then put them back together 
again. They may expect them to 
vocalize sounds of letters and or- 
ganize families of words containing 
these letters and families of letters. 

If so, we need a better program 
of familiarizing parents with mod- 
ern methods of developing these 
word recognition skills. We need 
to show them that eye and ear train- 
ing which helps children to see and 
hear similarities and differences in 
words is today’s phonics. The child 
in the nursery school or kindergarten 
who listens and says ““That was my 
Daddy’s car that honked out in 
front” is evidencing an early ability 
to differentiate various sounds. The 
kindergarten teacher who has a child 
close his eyes while another child 
speaks to him and has the first child 
guess which playmate spoke, is giv- 
ing the child planned ear training 
that later may help him to hear the 
similarity and difference between 
“walk” and “talk.” 

The parent needs to know that 
the modern method of “unlocking” 
a word phonetically is to compare 
the unknown word with parts of 
known words, and thus recognize 
the new one. Then, too, a great deal 
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can be done to acquaint parents with 
other tools for word recognition, 
such as context clues, picture clues, 
contour of the word and word ana- 
lysis, which good reading practice 
employs today. 

Phonics is only one tool of sev- 
eral, and in the case of our many 
unphonetic words furnishes no help. 
In summary, this hurdle of under- 
standing the modern way of develop- 
ing word recognition techniques 
needs explanation and demonstra- 
tion from teachers. 


Oral Reading Today 


A fourth difficulty or hurdle for 
parents to take is concerned with 
oral reading. To many of today’s 
parents a reading “class” means a 
daily opportunity for the child to 
read orally. They identify the ability 
to read orally with general reading 
skill. In the survey mentioned pre- 
viously twenty-one parents seemed 
to feel that one part of the program 
which had been neglected was oral 
reading. 

Parents need to be shown that it 
is quite possible to read orally with 
much facility and yet to compre- 
hend very little of what is read. This 
is easy to demonstrate when children 
lay their books aside and begin to 
discuss a story orally, or when spe- 
cific questions are asked after oral 
reading. Maybe we have been at 
fault in not having sufficient pur- 
poseful oral reading in our daily 
schedule. The oral reading many 


parents know, where each person 
has the same book in his hands and 


takes a turn reading aloud, has little 
to recommend it for children be- 
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yond the beginning reading stage. 

Instead, today in the modern class- 
room there may be a single copy of 
a book, passed about for children 
to take turns reading aloud, as they 
share a good story. This is the kind 
of oral reading one will see most 
often in the modern classroom. The 
reader has a purpose in reading with 
facility, good enunciation, and ex- 
pression, and the listener has a pur- 
pose in listening because that is 
necessary if he is to enjoy the story. 
Not only is the oral reading made 
purposeful, but good listening habits 
may be developed by those not do- 
ing the actual reading. Library or 
trade books become increasingly im- 
portant in the classroom library. 
Parents often expect every reading 
period to be carried on in the basic 
reader. 


Importance of Silent Reading 


We must also remember to in- 
form the public concerning the rela- 
tive importance of silent reading 
activities in our daily living, when 
compared with the oral reading we 
do. Therefore we give boys and 
girls more experience today in read- 
ing silently to answer questions, to 
retell stories, to gather information, 
and to find main points in a selec- 
tion. These purposes for silent read- 
ing not only call for identification 
of words, but careful comprehension 
also. Parents should expect to find 
more silent reading activities today 
than oral and should be helped to 
understand why. Then they should 
be led to expect a reasonable em- 
phasis on oral reading of the pur- 
poseful sort. This will help to change 
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the notion on the part of many 
that the child who has not had a 
“turn” at oral reading on a particu- 
lar day, has been neglected as far 
as reading is concerned. 


Helping at Home 


The fifth and last hurdle has to 
do with ways of improving the read- 
ing of many children. Usually par- 
ents feel that the main method for 
increasing growth in reading is to 
provide more drill of the usual sort; 
drill on words and phrases, drill on 
phonics, and drill on reading aloud. 
They are not aware that the most 
common causes for reading disability 
are in the emotional blocks which 
children have. For example, Helen 
M. Robinson found that one of the 
most common causes of reading re- 
tardation is an unstable emotional 
climate in the home.’ She proved 
that a stable home environment has 
a definite relationship to reading pro- 
gress. Virginia M. Axline found that 
nondirective therapy for disabled 
second grade readers, letting them 
read whenever they chose to do so, 
proved effective.? 

We should recognize the fact, how- 
ever, that the emotional block may 
be concerned with the home, but it 
may be directly connected with read- 
ing. Two high school seniors who 
came for help with their reading 
problems, and who could do little 
above the second or third grade 
reading level, diagnosed their own 


|. Robinson, Helen M. Why Children Fail 
in Reading. University of Chicago Press. 


2. Axline, Virginia M. “Nondirective Ther- 


apy for Poor Readers”. Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, Vol. XI, pp. 61-69. 


difficulty by saying that a third grade 
teacher had said that they probably 
would always be very poor readers. 
The result was an emotional block 
against reading. 

Parents should be helped to see 
that the usual remedial techniques 
may not be the answer; that the real 
solution may be removing an emo- 
tional problem or block that pre- 
vents learning. 


Developing Zest for Reading 


Closely associated with this, par- 
ents need help in realizing that the 
most powerful motivation for good 
reading is a zest for and real desire 
to read. No amount of drill, neces- 
sary as it may be, can take children 
as far as this kind of interest. A 
group of first grade pupils were clus- 
tered about their teacher discussing 
their favorite books. On the teach- 
er’s lap lay a brand new book, un- 
opened. Each child had a turn nam- 
ing the favorite book he had read 
that year. One little boy became 
more and more impatient as was evi- 
denced by his moving forward to 
the edge of his chair, and finally 
burst out, “If you would ever let 
me look inside that new book, I’m 
sure that would be my favorite.” 
Parents should understand the moti- 
vating power of that kind of inter- 
est, because they can do much to 
promote it. 

Five hurdles for many parents in 
understanding the modern reading 
program have been mentioned: lack 
of understanding of reading readi- 
ness, lack of knowledge of the larger 
thought unit in teaching beginning 

Continued on page 44 
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Reviewed by Muriel Potter 
State Teachers College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


“Needed Research in Reading.” Wil- 
liam S. Gray. Elementary English, 
February, 1952. 


Perhaps it is not surprising that 
we are still seeking newer and more 
effective means of teaching reading, 
if Professor Gray can _ (and does) 
enumerate ten basic questions about 
the reading process which have not 
yet been answered by research. Dr. 
Gray also names ten out of “hun- 
dreds of classroom problems” which 
are yet to be solved with regard to 
teaching reading, and still another 
ten questions about the reader him- 
self which remain to be answered by 
research investigations. 

His questions as to the place of 
reading in the life of our rapidly 
changing culture are especially im- 
portant, and he discusses briefly but 
pointedly the following: 

What changes, if any, are taking 
place in the dominant role of read- 
ing in many aspects of contemporary 
life? 

What are the various functions 
that reading should serve in the lives 
of different groups of people? 

What is the role of personal read- 
ing in the lives of children and young 
people who have access to and make 
wide use of radio, television, and 
the cinema? 

What are the reasons why a sur- 
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What Other Magazines Are Saying 
About the Teaching of Reading 


prisingly large number of both chil- 
dren and adults are not attracted to 
reading as a desirable form of lei- 
sure activity and how can this situ- 
ation be corrected? 

What are the types of growth 
through reading that are of greatest 
significance today and how can the 
ends sought be most effectively at- 
tained? 

What should be the focus of at- 
tention in developing reading atti- 
tudes and skills adapted to contem- 
porary needs? 

What is the nature and extent of 
the emotional disturbances created 
among children and youth by the 
tempo and distracting conditions of 
contemporary life that interfere with 
progress in reading? 

How should instruction in read- 
ing be organized in order to provide 
more effectively for individual dif- 
ferences among pupils in each school 
grade or class and at the same time 
take advantage of the values inher- 
ent in group activities? 

What changes are essential in the 
reading program of specific schools 
and school systems in order to ad- 
just them better to current needs 
and to overcome specific weaknesses 
inherent in them? 

This article is recommended read- 
ing in spite of the fact that it is in 
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fine print and tucked away toward 
the back of the journal. 


“Historical Turning Points in the 
Teaching of Reading.” Nila Banton 
Smith. NEA Journal, May, 1952. 


Professor Smith briefly outlines 
the ways in which reading purposes 
and instruction have been changing 
ever since the North American con- 
tinent received the first Europeans. 
She sees 1952 as another turning 
point when “the demand at the mo- 
ment is for a streamlined type of 
reading ability geared to the tempo 
of modern life.” She is optimistic 
about the rate at which teachers are 
learning how to make use of their 
new insights into semantics, critical 
reading and the reading process. 


“Should Boys Enter School Later 
Than Girls?” Frank W. Pauly. NEA 
Journal, January, 1952. 


Dr. Pauly asked a first grade teach- 
er, a parent (who is also a school 
board member) , a child development 
specialist, an elementary school prin- 
cipal, a county superintendent and 
a city superintendent for their re- 
actions to this question. Ev -:y teach- 
er of kindergarten and _ primary 
grades will be keenly interested in 
their responses. 


About Reading Materials 


“The Best of the Recent Children’s 
Books.” Elementary English, April, 
1952. 


Thirty members of this journal's 
reviewing staff were asked to “nomi- 
nate approximately 10 of the best 
children’s books, for each of three 
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age levels, that appeared in the fall 
of 1951.” 

The titles of the books, together 
with the number of votes for each, 
are grouped under the headings Pre- 
School and Primary, Pre-adolescence, 
and Adolescence. There are about 
200 titles. Eight titles for young chil- 
dren received 10 votes or more, eight 
additional titles at the pre-adoles- 
cence level received 10 votes or more, 
and four titles at the adolescence 
level received 10 votes or more. 

This list should be of value to 
teachers, for it points to agreement, 
as high in the case of some titles as 
70%, on the part of reviewers, on 
the outstanding qualities of the 
books nominated. 


“Informational Books — Tonic and 
Tool for the Elementary Classroom.” 
Herbert S. Zim. Elementary English, 
March, 1952. 

“In essence all books . . . are in- 
formational. . . . Some authors are 
less concerned with writing science, 
industrial arts or social studies books 
than in tackling a specific, significant 
idea for children and doing their 
best with it. They stake their bet 
on a child wanting to have and use 
an attractive book about something 
that interests him, in contrast to 
offéring him a general book on an 
artificial school subject. . . . There 
are probably over 500 informational 
books in print and at least half that 
number are worthy of teachers’ spe- 
cial attention. 

Professor Zim stresses the “happy 
blend of text and illustration that 
fully supplement each other.” He 
names children’s books of the last 
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ten years that have made effective 
instructional use of illustration. He 
writes in praise of the quality of 
writing which makes a short book 
provide a great amount of informa- 
tion and yet remain readable for 
children. 

Such books require careful selec- 
tion of content for accuracy, but 
accuracy at the child’s level, not the 
research scientist’s. They require se- 
lection of factual material, the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary generalities, and 
the characteristic of “specificity.” 
They should and do suggest experi- 
ments and activities for the child 
reader, and also for the teacher. In- 
formational books written for young- 
er readers, with clear illustrations 
and large type, are also useful for 
the slow reader of Grades 3-6. 

Professor Zim concludes a stimu- 
lating article with the statement that 
such informational books are one 
means of helping children to a se- 
cure understanding of the environ- 
mental realities of the adult world 
and so toward maturity. 


“Helpful Books to Use with Re- 
tarded Readers.”’ Nila Banton Smith. 
Elementary School Journal, March 
1952. 


Professor Smith has placed on her 
list many books whose interest level 
is two or more grades higher than 
their level of reading difficulty. Some 
material can be found in this list 
which is suitable for each level of 
reading ability, but there is of course 
far more material available for those 
children of junior high school level 
and above whose reading skills ap- 
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proximate fourth through sixth 
grade level. Those books with con- 
trolled vocabulary which have been 
written for retarded readers head the 
list, but an encouraging number of 
graded readers, pamphlets and sup- 
plemental books not originally in- 
tended for the retarded reader are 
being found well suited to use in 
corrective or remedial work. Pro- 
fessor Smith lists many of the basal 
reading series as equally valuable 
for these purposes. 

“Pupils who have developed an 
aversion to reading . . . must be sup- 
plied with special materials based 
on particular topics which are en- 
tertaining and engaging to them per- 
sonally. . . . For these few cases, basic 
readers usually are not appropriate. 
... The writer’s experience has been, 
however, that the majority of these 
older pupils, at third-grade reading 
level and beyond, want to learn to 
read and that basic readers are the 
best medium to use in giving quick 
control of reading skills.” 

This helpful article also contains 
a recommended list of reading work- 
books, manuals and practice exer- 
cises, and a directory of publishers. 


On Teaching Techniques 
and Procedures 


“The Reading Center: An In-Ser- 
vice Training Program.” Clare A. 
Broadhead. Elementary School Jour- 
nal, February, 1952. 


This article describes a project by 
means of which, in the schools of 
Dearborn, Michigan, a reading cen- 
ter provides both assistance for chil- 
dren who need special help and ob- 
servation and training for teachers 
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in the school system. The materials 
used in the center are enumerated. 
The screening process by which chil- 
dren are selected for special help is 


outlined. Successive groups of five | 


teachers spend six weeks at the cen- 
ter, working with two or three chil- 
dren every morning and devoting 
afternoons to conference and work- 
shop periods, making home visits, 
and observing in classrooms. When 
teachers are selected for this special 
training, their places are temporarily 
filled by substitutes. 

The writer expresses confidence 
in the value of this program, al- 
though she explains that “there are 
as yet no objective data with regard 
to the carry-over to classroom teach- 
ing.” 

* 


“Individualizing Reading.” Frances 
Maib. Elementary English, Febru- 


ary, 1952. 

A thoughtful discussion of the 
way in which grouping still fails to 
meet the needs of children who are 
developing at different rates and 
progressing in reading at varied 
paces. Professor Maib suggests plan- 
ning reading activities on an indi- 
vidual basis, so that as children work 
alone or in pairs, the teacher is free 
to give individual help. For such 
a program, of course, textbooks of 
many publishers and of a number 
of grades must be available in each 
classroom. 

Professor Maib believes this indi- 
vidualized program can be used suc- 
cessfully in large classes and with 
beginning readers, and has already 
seen it so used with success. She 
has also obtained the opinions of 


children on the individualized teach- 
ing of reading, and finds them favor- 
able. 

In conclusion, she states her be- 
lief that such a program enables 
children to read more material and 
to avoid the stigmas which are often 
attached to comparisons between 
“slow” and “fast” readers or “good” 
and “‘poor’’ readers. 


“Teacher Purposes vs. Pupil Pur- 
poses in Reading.” E. W. Dolch. Ele- 
mentary School Journal, January 
1952. 


This penetrating article may be 
summed up by the author’s own 
conclusions: 

“Two sets of purposes must al- 
ways be before us—the child’s pur- 
pose to have a good time and to 
get the story or the meaning, and the 
teacher’s purpose to have the chil- 
dren learn the habits, the word mean- 
ings, the sight vocabulary, and the 
word attack that they need. Good 
teaching always includes both.” 

Dr. Dolch stresses that the teacher 
must motivate re-reading for her 
purposes, which are provision of 
practice in word recognition or com- 
prehension, while the motivation 
must be in terms of interest and 
satisfaction for the child, not merely 
practice. 

Every teacher will appreciate this 
thoughtful article. 


For information about the 
ICIRI write Dr. Donald L. Cle- 


land, Exec. Secty, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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by Donald L. Cleland 


University of Pittsburgh 


The Gerald A. Yoakam Council, 
University of Pittsburgh, sponsored 
a luncheon for the Eighth Annual 
Reading Conference which was held 
at the University of Pittsburgh on 
July 23. The luncheon was attended 
by 93 members. The guest speaker 
was Dr. Donald Durrell of Boston 
University. 

Mr. Daniel Hargis from Clyde 
Park, Montana, has sent in the names 
of five new members who are inter- 
ested in forming a local council in 
that area. 

Miss Mary J. Francis, Director of 
Elementary Education Board of Edu- 
cation, Newark, New Jersey, is in- 
terested in forming a local council 
in the vicinity of Newark. 

A local Council at Hamilton 
County, Chatcanooga, Tennessee, is 
in the process of organization. Mrs. 
Eula A. Johnson, Supervising Teach- 
er of Hamilton County, has sent the 
names of twelve members who will 
form the nucleus of the group. 

At Indiana State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, a group of 
seven teachers met and organized a 
Local Council. It is called the Indi- 
ana State Teachers College Council. 
Mrs. Agnes C. Smith has taken an 
active part in organizing the council. 

A Council at Neshanic, New Jer- 
sey has been organized. Miss Flor- 
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News of the Reading Council 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer, ICIRI 
ICIRI Headquarters, Reading Laboratory 


ence E. Sutphin reports that the 
group is enthusiastic. 

We are truly an international or- 
ganization with members in Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, Canada, Turkey, and 
Nova Scotia. 

Your Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer has sent a supply of brochures 
to each State Chairman. Six new 
councils are in the process of or- 
ganization. This is most gratifying. 
Why not organize a local council in 
your area? Tue Reapinc TEACHER 
can be used for discussion groups. 
It contains a wealth of material and 
can form the basis for a most inform- 
ative and provocative meeting. Write 
your executive secretary-treasurer for 
instructions in forming a local coun- 
cil. He will gladly supply you with 
copies of the new brochure. 

If the Board of Governors, those 
who write the articles, and our Edi- 
tor, give freely of their time and 
energy in directing the activities of 
the International Council for the 
Improvement of Reading Instruc- 
tion, then it behooves each of you 
to help us. Get other teachers in- 
terested in joining the I.C.1.R.I. or 
better yet, get at least five other 
members and form a local council. 

We have over 1600 members at 
the present time. A goal of 2500 
members has been set for 1952-53. 
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Materials 
Continued from page 26 


tions. Washington, D.C.: The 
American Council of Education, 
1947. 

. Witty, Paul. “Children’s Needs 
—The Basis for Language Prob- 
lems” in Pupils Are People, Nel- 
lie Appy (chm.). National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1951. Chap. ITI, pp. 37-58. 
58. 

. Witty, Paul. 


(Adapted from) 
“Promoting Growth and Devel- 
opment Through Reading.” Ele- 
mentary English, Vol. XXVII 
(December, 1950), pp. 493-500. 


Parent Readiness 
Continued from page 38 


reading, a narrow notion of word 
recognition help, an overemphasis on 
a traditional type of oral reading, 
and a lack of understanding of the 
emotional factor in promoting read- 
ing. Let us not assume that all par- 
ents have these same hurdles to take 
to be brought up-to-date, but let us 
make sure they understand why we 
are trying to teach reading as we do 
today. 
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in Elementary School 
Continued from page 16 


classroom organization fails to func- 
tion smoothly in the beginning. Until 
the chairmen have adjusted to their 
responsibilities and the pupils have 
acquired a feeling for group work, the 
teacher may expect some chaos. How- 
ever, this will change as pupils and 
teacher adjust to the process, 

4. Don’t anticipate immediate re- 
sults from pupil-teacher planning and 
evaluating. This type of planning may 
be an innovation in many schools. 
Both pupils and teachers will need to 
allow time to familiarize themselves 
with this daily routine. 

5. Don’t expect the chairman of 
each group to assist in “checking” the 
papers for his group during the first 
week. You may find it necessary to 


check all the skills assigned for fol- 
low-up work (seat work) until the 
chairman has had an opportunity to 
adjust to his other responsibilities. 

6. Don’t rely on Teachers’ Guides 
and Manuals as the sole means of 
developing and maintaining reading 
skills. You will need to have many 
ideas and methods of your own. 

Just how far a given school in a 
given community can go in meeting 
the needs of its individual pupils de- 
pends largely upon the philosophy 
and qualifications of the classroom 
teachers. The schools and the homes 
share the opportunity for training 
citizens of tomorrow. Accepting this 
responsibility, we need to take our 
place in the cooperative enterprise of 
preparing each individual according 
to his needs. 


Use the BEST SERIES 


The Develanmental Reading Series 


by GUY L. BOND - GRACE L. ALDER - MARIE C. CUDDY - KATHLEEN WISE 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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READING FOR INTEREST, Rev. 


By Paul Witty and Others 


D. C. HEATH The basal series with a vital approach! 

AND Reading readiness program and filmstrip — 

Carefully chosen basic sight vocabulary — 

COMPANY New words introduced at a controlled rate — 

Sequential development of reading skills — 

New York Chicago ge both groups and individ- 
San Francisco 


Atlenta Dalles Stories children delight in — new horizons 

and old, suspense, }aughter, human interest 
HOME OFFICE: and animals, too! For Grades 1-6. Illus. 
Boston Practice Books, Teachers’ Guides. 


SALES OFFICES: 


GINN BASIC READERS 


Emphasize Reading with Understanding 


Ease, simplicity, naturalness distinguish the GINN BASIC READ- 
ERS. They meet the needs of all children from Grade 1 through 
Grade 8, as far as a basal reading system can. With their acces- 
sories they include every valuable aid to learning and teaching 
reading — tested and perfected by classroom teachers and reading 
experts. 


Charming stories and lively illustrations make the GINN BASIC 
READERS a delightful series. Let us give you full information 


on these outstanding readers! 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circulars 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 Home Office: Boston 
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1.C.LR.1. State Chairmen 


Arkansas, LANEY J. Roserts, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville 


California, Etcy McGovern, Kern Co. Board of Education, Bakersfield, 
California 


Canada, MARGARET A. RoBINSON, Principal, Pauline Avenue School, Tor- 
onto, Ontario 


Connecticut, LEONARD JOLL, State Dept. of Education, New Haven 


District of Columbia, GertrupE H. WIiLLIiAMs, Miner Teachers College, 
Washington 


Florida, Lester K. WHEELER, University of Miami, Coral Gables 

Indiana, Manet CuLMeR, Reading Clinic, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Jowa, INEZ PETERSON, Director Elementary Education, Sioux City 
Maryland, Grace L. Avprr, State Dept. of Education, Baltimore 
Mississippi, A. J. PELLETrieRiI, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Montana, Dora Reese, Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings 
New Jersey, MARION LirtLe, State Teachers College, Glassboro 

New York, Cuarves Joyce, 719 Sibley Tower Bldg., Rochester 

Oklahoma, Leva Curtis, Board of Education, Midwest City 

Ontario, MARIon K. Harvie, Board of Education, Toronto 


Oregon, Parrick A. KILGALLON, Reading Clinic, University of Oregon, 
Eugene 


Pennsylvania, S. JUNE SMirH, County Department of Special Education, 
Lancaster 


Rhode Island, Mary Vinacco, Johnston 

South Carolina, MinNiz Lee Row.anp, State Dept. of Education, Columbia 
Tennessee, WILLIE STEVENS, George Peay College, Clarksville 

Texas, EVELYN THOMPSON, University of Houston, Houston 


West Virginia, MARTHA CorTrrELL, Director Elementary Education, Charles- 
ton 


Washington, WortH J. Ossporne, University of Washington, Seattle 


Hawaii, Ropert Kikawa, 1223 Fifteenth Avenue, Honolulu 
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In the Next Issue 


Readiness for Reading will be the theme for a group of articles 
in the November issue of THE READING TEACHER. The keynote 
will be set by Dr. Gertrude Hildreth of Brooklyn College in a very 
stimulating article entitked Growing Up in Reading. This sets the 
stage by showing the relation between reading readiness and edu- 
cational readiness. 

Dorothy E. Cook of the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation will discuss readiness as it applies in kindergarten. Similar 
reports will be made on reading readiness at various grade levels 
through the grades and high school. 

Dr. Esther Milner will report on research she has done on the 
relation of reading readiness to the oral language facility of a group 
of first graders. 

In addition, Dr. Dorothea McCarthy of Fordham University 
will prepare an article on Language and Personality Development. 
And Barbara Leibmann will tell of her work with a group of third 
grade non-readers. For these articles and many more turn to the 
next READING TEACHER in November. 
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